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Ghe South African Outlook 


It is but the littleness of man that seeth no great- 
ness in a trifle. ‘ 

Heaven doth with us as we with torches do, 
Not light them for themselves: .... 

.... Spirits are not finely touched 


But to fine issues. Shakespeare. 
* * * * 
Retirement of the Prime Minister. 

South Africa was taken by surprise last month when the 
announcement was made that Dr. D. F. Malan was to give 
up the office of Premier on 30th November this year. It 
is characteristic of Dr. Malan to lay down office while still 
apparently in mental and bodily health rather than to 
linger till the toll of the years becomes more apparent. He 
has himself confessed that some of the tasks he had set 
himself are unfinished. Only the passing of years will 
truly assess Dr. Malan’s part in history. Meanwhile his 
sturdy devotion to clear political aims and his power to 
wield followers into a united body will not be gainsaid. 
Much speculation exists as to who will follow him in office, 
but few expect any slowing of the tempo in policy affecting 
Non-Europeans or a bridging of the widening gulf between 
the two sections of the white population. 

* * * * 
The Four Freedoms in Action ? 

According to the Cape Times of 4th October a circular 
issued by the Native Affairs Department states that leases 
of sites to churches in Native Urban locations may be can- 
celled if any representative of the Church does anything 
“ to encourage deterioration of the relationships ”’ between 


Natives and the Government. The acquisition of sites 
must be approved by the Minister of Native Affairs and 
“no agreement or permission to occupy shall be for longer 
than on a yearly basis. It has been decided that provision 
should be made for the cancellation of leases if the activi- 
ties of any such representative, outside the scope of his 
work, is of a subversive nature, or might lead to or encour- 
age deterioration in the relationships between the Natives 
and Governmental persons or bodies, if not to out-and-out 
defiance or breaches of the law. When in the opinion of 
the Minister of Native Affairs, the occupier uses the site or 
suffers it to be used for purposes other than those for 
which it was granted, or the activities of the said occupier 
or any of his representatives, whether on the site or else- 
where, are such as to encourage or tend to encourage 
deterioration in the relationships between Natives and the 
Government or Governmental persons or bodies, the 
grantee or lessor can give three months’ notice in writing 
of the cancellation of the permission to occupy.” 
* * * * 

The Cape Times, referring to this circular says : “ This 
is a preposterous advance of bureaucracy. It establishes 
in effect a retrospective censorship over any sermon that 
may be delivered from the pulpit, any general decision 
that may be taken by ruling conferences or congresses of 
the church.” Obviously the Minister of Native Affairs, 
in the exercise of such a censorship, must rely upon his 
local agents for information of such subversive tendencies. 
It should be noted also that the preacher, whether clergy- 
man or “local preacher ”’ or “ elder,” is not to have freedom 
of speech even when not in his pulpit. Anything that he 
said anywhere which could be interpreted as “ tending to 
lead to or encourage deterioration of relationships ” not 
only between Natives and Government, but also between 
“governmental persons or bodies,” might be construed 
and reported as a breach of the law, but might cover nothing 
more than a dispute between the clergymen or “ other 
representative’ and a policeman or clerk in the local 
Native Affairs Department! Besides what inducement is 
there for a congregation to put up a worthy building for 
worship if its tenure is to be annual and on a shaky founda- 
tion besides, at the mercy of frail human judgment or 
passion, and without the protection of the rule of law ? We 
suggest that those who drafted the terms of this circular 
have little knowledge of church history and less of human 
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nature. Unfortunately it is one of the weaknesses of a 
multi-racial society that few voices are raised against in- 
vasion of liberty unless the attack is directed against that 
section to which we belong. ‘Thus such a violation of 
religious liberty as this circular seems to us to be passes 
unremarked by the general European public because it is 
not our freedom that is restricted. In spite of all recent 
history we have still to learn that liberty is indivisible. 

* * * * 
Native Service Contracts. 

Writing to the Queenstown Daily Representative, 
““Grouser ” undertakes to review the workings of the Act 
since it came into active operation. ‘The position in regard 
to obtaining suitable servants has deteriorated since the 
introduction of the system. Those who are employed are 
on the move all the time—they are fidgeting and worrying 
to be released from the shackles of their service. This 
experience is new, for previously those that were selling 
their labour wanted to work and were determined to give 
satisfaction. ‘They were unspoiled by the town environ- 
ment and not being loafers they did not take to the life of 
the ¢sots’ gangs. It is admitted that it has been 
nessecary to check the influx of Natives into the congested 
Locations, and that from a long-term point of view, it was 
desirable that employment be found first for those in the 
Locations on attaining the ages 14 and 17 years. But asa 
result decent boys have been prevented from entering the 
municipal area, whereas those who might be employed are 
either dodging their work or are seeking work under a 
certain amount of duress, and making the lives of their 
employers an absolute misery and a most nerve-wracking 
experience. 

The remedy, continues the writer, seems to be a com- 
promise. It is most essential that there be a follow-up of 
the machinery of service registration. This means a 
house-to-house inspection of every hut in the Location to 
ensure that boys of a working age are actually in employ- 
ment. Even if this was practicable, (a) the majority of the 
boys raked out in the process and compelled to work 
would be “pressed”? men and a volunteer is worth a 
dozen pressed men, ()) the process could not provide for 
the boy who is not old enough to be compelled to work. 

* * * ‘ * 
** Pure Slave-Driving.”’ 

South Africa has been shocked by the crime committed 
by a father and son at Koster, Transvaal. Johan Hendrik 
Snyman (56) and his son Matthys (29) were charged with 
murder of a Native convict labourer, who, it was alleged, 
was beaten to death on Snyman’s tarm on 31st March. 
The judge, who was clearly surprised when the jury re- 
turned a verdict of guilty of common assault, declared that 
it was the most serious case of common assault in his 
experience. “Your actions were shocking. They were 
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brutal in the extreme and amounted to pure slave driving.” 
He sentenced the father to eighteen months in prison and 
the son to six months and six strokes. "The Cape Times 
has declared that the case raises important legal and admin- 
istrative questions. *‘ The finding of a verdict of com- 
mon assault in the circumstances of this case can be a 
consequence only of the cultural environment of the 
jurymen. If this is so, it brings into question the effective- 
ness of a system in terms of which an honest and con- 
scientious jury can come to a decision which surprises the 
judge by its leniency and will equally surprise and perhaps 
disquiet members of the general public..... This case 
must, in the interests of the civilized administration of 
justice, compel the Government to review the validity of 
the jury system in cases of violence involving members of 
different racesi7, i a The administrative questions raised 
by the Snyman case are of equal importance. What pre- 
cautions are taken by the State to ensure that convicts are’ 
not maltreated when, in terms of the farm-gaol system, 
they are put out to work on farms?” Part of the defence 
plea was that the hirers of convict labour are entitled to 
make them work “ by force if necessary.” Here are vast 
possibilities of abuse against which prison authorities should 
act with the utmost vigour. 
* * * * 

Cicira (D.R.C.) Training School Opened. 

We offer our congratulations on the opening of the new 
building of the Cicira (D.R.C.) Training School at Umtata 
in September. At the opening ceremony, Rev. P. E. S. 
Smith, the former manager, mentioned that a further block 
of buildings would shortly be erected in memory of the 
late Mr. Paul de Villiers. He paid a tribute to Mr. F. J. 
de Villiers and Mr. H. W. Pahl for their support and 
advice and stated that the Department of Bantu Education 
had decided to introduce the N.P.L. 
January, 1955. 

The climax of the programme wasa tree-planting ceremony 
in which seven trees, (Isaiah 20: 19) the cedar (symbolic 
of the power of God in and through man), the acacia 
(symbol of protection of the weak and of charity), the 
myrtle (gratitude), olive (peace), cypress (respect for God), 
plane (kindness), and the pine tree (symbol of true and 
faithful service) were planted by various people associated 
with the ‘Training School. Rev. Mr. Smith concluded by 
calling on the staff and students to kcep the ideals symbo- 
lised by these trees ever in mind as they watered and 
tended them and pray God to enable them to attain them. 

* * * * 
A Stirring Message. 

The World Presbyterian Alliance meeting at Princeton 
in August, 1954 in its 17th General Council sent the 
following message to its constituent members of Presby- 
terian and Reformed Churches throughout the world. 
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Grace be unto you, and peace, from God our Father and 
from the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The 17th General Council of your Presbyterian and 
Reformed Alliance, representing Churches in 42 nations, 
with more than 40,000,000 members, meeting in Princeton, 
July 27—August 5, 1954, rejoices in the fellowship that 
God in His mercy has granted us, despite the barriers of 
race, class and nation which threaten divorce and division 
in the family of God, and looks forward expectantly to the 
larger fellowship of the World Council of Churches at 
Evanston, which is a growing evidence of the unity of all 
believers in Christ. 

Many in our times, in all lands, are filled with fear—for 
their economic security, the stability of their institutions, 
the future of their nations, fear of a war which will destroy 
the basis of our civilization, fear sometimes of life itself, or 
of death as though it were the final evil. 

And to many of our contemporaries Christ seems to 
offer no hope. We confess that at our best the light in our 
Churches is so pale a reflection of Him who is the Light of 
the World, and the life in our Churches lacks so much of 
the savour of His preserving salt, that multitudes have come 
to look elsewhere for their understanding of life, their duty, 
and their assurance. 

Under these circumstances the sharpest challenge to us 
who have certain faith in the crucified, risen and victorious 
Christ is so to live and teach that faith (that men may see in 
Christ the only real hope for mankind, the one effectual 
remedy for all their fears) and so to witness that no one 
shall be turned away from the Christian hope by our 
default. For any hope but that which is in Him will 
finally succumb before life’s limitations and tragedies, or 
break on the rock of God’s eternal justice. 

We beg you, therefore, to heed God’s Living Word as it 
comes to you through the Scriptures. 

Claim the whole world for Jesus Christ. 

Seek to close the divided Christian ranks. 

Love all men, even your enemies, knowing that they too 
are called to become children in God’s family. Strive to 
break down racial barriers, to promote understanding be- 
tween classes and people, to provide an opportunity for 
every man to enjoy his share of God’s beauty and to earn 
a livelihood for himself and his family. 

Work with those who are seeking to promote peace and 
righteousness among nations, recognizing that unrest will 
continue and that there will be no immunity against 
irretrievable disaster until the new powers that have been 
put at our disposal through scientific discovery and tech- 
nological advance have been made available for human 
welfare instead of human destruction. 

Be loyal to the government of the nation in which you 
live, always remembering that in any conflict of claim 
Christians must obey God rather than man. 
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Give of yourselves and your substance for God’s King- 
dom and His righteousness and do not cling to your 
possessions as if your security were in them, or as if your 
true joy lay in that which wealth can buy. 

Pray without ceasing. 

Whatever befalls, remember the ancient word : “‘ Have 
I not commanded you? Be strong and of good courage : 
be not frightened, neither be dismayed, for the Lord, your 
God, is with you wherever you go.” 

(Adopted by the World Presbyterian Alliance, Princeton, 
N.J., August 5, 1954). 
* * * * 

The Late Bishop Etheridge. 

We regret to record the death on 16th September at 
Grahamstown of Bishop E. H. Etheridge, who was Bishop 
of St. John’s, Transkei, for almost twenty years, retiring 
on 15th February, 1943. He was in his 83rd year. Bishop 
Etheridge came to South Africa in 1901 as Principal of St. 
Augustine’s College, Penhalonga. In 1911 he became 
first Archdeacon of Mashonaland and in 1912 Director of 
Missions. During his term of office at Penhalonga he 
translated the greater part of the Book of Common Prayer 
and the whole of the New Testament into Shona. The 
University of Oxford conferred on him a doctorate of 
divinity for this as well as for many other outstanding 
contributions to missionary service. In 1923 he was 
elected fourth Bishop of the Diocese of St. John’s, in 
which office he consolidated and developed the work of 
his predecessors. In 1943 he went to live in retirement at 
Grahamstown and there rendered notable service in the 
work of ihe Cathedral, St. Paul’s College and on behalf of 
the Sisters at St. Peter’s Home. Since 1935 Bishop 
Etheridge often suffered acute pain and suffering, but he 
bore all with great fortitude and Christian patience. To 
many he was a valued friend and spiritual counsellor whose 
passing makes earth poorer. 


SONGS OF HOPE. 
IN TEMPORE VESPERI—LUX. 


Day cold and cheerless, damp and bleak ; 
Of hopeful sunlight ne’er a streak : 

Till, at the setting, o’er the hills 

One low, red beam the landscape thrills. 


So, day’s last breath the welkin clears ; 
The Range in majesty appears ; 

The full moon o’er the cloud-bank sails, 
And there is light when daylight fails. 
Waste life, cold heart, grey day and dun ; 
A gleam breaks through at set of sun: 
Endure the gloom, reck not the blight ; 


At eventide there shall be light. 
W. A. Norton, 
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The Bantu Education Act 


DECISIONS OF THE CHURCHES 


OWARDS the end of September and during October 

various Churches made pronouncements on their 

attitude to the Bantu Kducation Act. ‘lhe following have 
been made known. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


A plenary session of the Scuthern African Bishops’ 
Conference held at Pretoria on 29th and 30th September 
agreed to send out the following message : 


In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen. 


WHEREAS the Catholic Church has a right to possess 
and conduct its own schools ; 


AND WHEREAS such schools are an essential part of 
the Church’s apostolate, indispensable in the true and 
proper education of its children ; 


AND WHEREAS we gravely fear that any Catholic 
institution entering the community school system 
cannot retain its Catholic character nor provide the 
kind of education that accords with our principles ; 


AND WHEREAS it is incumbent upon us to strive by 
all means in our power to provide Catholic schools for 
our Bantu children even if this demands exceptional 
sacrifices of our devoted laity, religious and clergy ; 


We, the Southern African Catholic Bishops’ Conference 
assembled in special Plenary Session at Pretoria, 
resolve as follows : 

Firstly: ‘That we retain our Catholic school buildings 

for our own purposes ; 

Secondly: ‘That we embark upon a vigorous and con- 
centrated campaign to provide whatever cducation 
we can for our children by means of our own type 
of school ; 

Thirdly: ‘That, in virtue of our conviction that parents 
have a right to a share in the benefts of public 
revenue so as to provide school facilities for their 
children and payment of the teachers, we apply for 
subsidies in terms of section 8 of Act 47 of 1953; 

Fourthly: That we permit our Catholic institutions to 
make available their premises as departmental 
training colleges, provided that the Church has a 
satisfactory measure of control in the academic 
department as well as over the hostel. 

Note: The Bishops’ Conference will publish a pastoral 
letter in November explaining in greater detail the import 
of the resolutions and calling for the full support of the 
Catholic laity of all races for the policy enunciated. 


THE BANTU PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 
The following resolutions were passed by the General 
Assembly of the Bantu Presbyterian Church of South 
Africa (now a member of the World Council of Churches) 
while meeting at Zwelitsha, King William’s ‘Town, from 
23rd to 29th September, 1954. 

1. The General Assembly place on record its regret 
that the Government has embarked on a scheme of 
education which seems to place emphasis on prepar- 
ing pupils for a subordinate role in the country’s life 
rather than in giving them the common culture of the 
Christian West. 

2. The General Assembly, while welcoming the more 
active participation of the African people in the control 
of Bantu Education, believes this could have been 
accomplished without displacing missionary manage- 
ment of existing schools, particularly as only one-third 
of Bantu children are in school. ‘The Geueral 
Assembly feels that Government should have concen- 
trated its attention on making provision for those not 
in school, under a parallel system of Government and 
Mission schools. 

3. The General Assembly urges its Ministers and 
others who have previously assisted in educational 
administration to give all possible assistance in school 
boards and committees as they have opportunity 
where these boards and committees are established. 

4, ‘lhe Assembly instructs its church courts not to sell 
buildings te be used for school purposes, but to lease 
these to Government where this is necessary or 
desirable. 

5. ‘lhe General Assembly instructs all who enter into 
negotiations concerning the transfer of schools to 
Government to keep the Assembly’s Commission on 
Bantu Education fully informed of all developments 
and to await instructions. 

The General Assembly appointed a Commission to deal 

with matters alfecting the Act, its chairman being Dr. R. 


H. W. Shepherd of Lovedale. 


THE METHODIST CHURCH OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 

A special correspondent of the Daily Dispatch reported 
from Queenstown where the Annual Conference of the 
Methodist Church was held, that the Church issued a 
policy statement on Bantu education. He said: 

The statement says the Church emphatically declares 
its opposition to the Bantu Education Act. 
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“A policy which in effect aims at conditioning the 
African people to a predetermined position of subordina- 
tion in the State is incompatible with the Christian 
principles for which the Church stands,” says the state- 
ment. ‘Nevertheless, in order to provide for the 
immediate educational needs of the African people, the 
Church feels compelled to relinquish control of its schools 
to the State and to continue to exercise a Christian influ- 
ence upon education wherever possible.” 

The statement says that since the syllabuses have not 
yet been published the Church must safeguard itself by 
limiting its agreements with the State to an experimental 
period. Subject to the conclusion of satisfactory 
agreements with the State the Methodist Church resolved 
as follows : 

Training Colleges : Since the Church is debarred 
from training teachers such of our training college as are 
not required for other Church purposes shall be leased to 
the State. 

Hostels : 
own hostels. 

Primary and Secondary Schools: Since it will be 
impossible to maintain our primary and secondary schools 
on a reduced subsidy, the Church is forced to relinquish 
control to the State. 

Land and Buildings: ‘The land and buildings re- 
quired by the State for education purposes shall be leased 
and not sold. 

Discussing the Government’s racial policies generally 
the Methodist Conference said: “ It is with grave anxiety 
that the Church notes the dangerous racial situation in this 
country which has arisen as a result of such legislative 
enactments during the past year as the Native Resettlement 
Act, the Bantu Education Act and the implementation of 
the Group Aieas Act and affirms once again its belief in the 
fundamental Christian principles as found in the Scriptures. 
The conference has noted the repeated declaration of 
Government spokesman that the Government is concerned 
to maintain Christian civilisation in South Africa. In 
accordance with this, the Conference believes it to be the 
duty of the State to afford every citizen the fullest oppor- 
tunity of using his God-given abilities. 1t avers that the 
main concern of the State must be with human relation- 
ships as such and that race relationships are a matter of 
secondary concern. 

“The policy of apartheid is essentially a policy of race 
discrimination and, as such, is in conflict with Christian 
standards. The Conference believes that in ignoring 
Christian principles the State is facilitating the acceptance 
of Communistic doctrine by the less privileged. 

“The Minister of Native Affairs has threatened to 
apply administrative sanctions against churches in respect 
of church and school sites where these are used for the 


The Church shall continue to control its 
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dissemination of opinions on political issues of which 
the Minister disapproves. That the Minister should so 
seek to muzzle free speech by Christian leaders, that he 
should act as judge in his own cause, that he should 
decide that Christian actions or speeches are subversive 
or otherwise a source of offence savours of the Middle 

Ages or the totalitarian State and while we note the 

warning, we shall not allow our consciences to become 

dulled or coerced. 

“The conference renews its appeal to the Government 
to acknowledge and respect the human rights of all sections 
of the population, especially in such matters as the acquisi- 
tion and ownership of property in freehold, the right to 
trade and the right to be educated along generally accepted 
lines and so to open the door to the realisation of the legi- 
timate aspirations of every racial group. To those in high 
administrative posts the Conference would urge the 
tempering of the administration with sympathy and 
justice, keeping constantly before them the aids of harmo- 
nious relationship among all sections of our multi-racial 
population. 

“The Conference calls upon the Methodist people of 
all races to continue to make helpful contacts and to build 
up friendships with those of races other than their own and 
particularly with fellow Methodists in a spirit of Christian 
love and understanding. 

“Growth of such human, natural and personal fellow- 
ship is in accordance with God’s purpose and will do more 
than any other single factor to usher in a new era of mutual 
understanding and gocdwill.”’ 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION 

The Annual Assembly of the Congregational Union of 
South Africa resolved at its final session at Pietermaritz- 
burg, that, as a matter of policy, its churches and missions 
should retain their ownership of school properties and rent 
them to the Government. 

In view, however, of the heavy financial burden imposed 
in retaining denominational control of the schools, it was 
agreed that the control of the schools should be handed 
over to the committees to be established under the Act. 

The Assembly heard with appreciation of the resolution 
on this subject adopted by the Presbyterian Church of 
South Africa at its recent Assembly in’Durban. ‘These 
resolutions so adequately represented the views of the 
Congregational Assembly that it resolved to affirm its own 
attitude in similar terms, as an evidence of its unity of 
thought and purpose with a sister denomination. 

The Assembly therefore affirmed : 

1. That education is the development of the whole man 

and never merely a training for a vocation. 

2. That while social and economic differences will al- 

ways exist in an imperfect socicty which may limit 
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opportunity, the possibilities of the development of 
man as a child of God are limitless. 
Because education is always a means of grace as well 
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as a means of fitting man for his present position in 
society, the Christian Church can never agree that it 
be used chiefly to fit man for a preconceived place in 
Society. 

4. Because we believe the above to be in accordance 
with the Will of God in this situation, we deeply 
regret that we are unable to support the Government 
in the theory underlying the Bantu Education Act 
and its present application to African Education. 

5. We therefore solemly state that the full responsibility 
for the implementing of this policy and its conse- 
quences rests entirely on the Government, and we, 
therefore, recommend to our African Churches and 
Missions that they should follow the proposals set out 
above regarding the ownership of property and the 
control of day schools. 

THE CHURCH OF THE PROVINCE 

The Church of the Province of South Africa has not yet 

declared its policy in full, as the Bishops will meet in 
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November, but it is noteworthy that, in addition to the 
High School at Rossettenville, it has been decided to close 
the Teacher Training College and High School at Modder- 
poort, Orange Free State, now being conducted by the 
Society of the Sacred Mission, a Religious Community 
within the Church of the Province. Father Richard 
Roseveare, the Provincial of the Society of the Sacred 
Mission, issued last month a statement giving the reasons 
for the step being taken after twenty-six years of work. 
The statement closes with the words : 

“Tf the Minister cannot entrust the training of African 
teachers to Christian Missions, we, as a Christian Mission, 
cannot and will not entrust our land or our buildings to 
him or to his Department for educational purposes, for we 
are convinced that the true welfare of the African people is 
being denied by virtue of a political theory and educa- 
tional principles which we affirm to be contrary to the Will 
of God. No alternative, therefore, is open to us than to 
close the Institution at the end of 1955. We shall continue 
our Mission work in some other field, as we hope, to the 
Glory of God and to the true welfare of His African people.” 


Tiger Kloof Golden Jubilee 


In spite of the uncertainty about the future of the Insti- 
tution under the Bantu Education Act, and partly because 
of this, Tiger Kloof, the only residential Institution in the 
Northern Cape, celebrated its 50th birthday in style at the 
end of September. Old students and other: visitors, 
numbeting over 400, spent the weekend of September 25th 
within its boundaries. ‘They came from widely scattered 
parts of Southern Africa, and a large, specially chartered 
bus brought about 60 from the Reef. Students slept in 
classrooms so that visitors could occupy the dormitories, 
meals were served in relays, and the farm contributed 
oxen and sheep. 

A Public Meeting on the Saturday afternoon consisted 
mainly of speeches of greeting and historical reminiscences. 
We were honoured by many messages of greetings, in- 
cluding one from His Excellency the Governor General. 

The Church Service on the Sunday morning had to be 
relayed outside because of the huge crowd which over- 
flowed the building. The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Gavin M. Smith son of the Rev. Gavin Smith, m.a., 
Bible Tutor 1920-40. In the afternoon six of the 90 
ministers trained at Tiger Kloof conducted a service of 
Prayer and Praise, and in the evening the Church was 
overcrowded for the performance of a dramatised version 
of The Pilgrim’s Progress by present students. 

The Founders’ Day service on the Monday was follow- 
ed by the presentation of Sports prizes by Mrs. J. Atkinson, 
daughter of the Rev. A. J. Haile, m.a. who was Principal of 


Tiger Kloof from 1914-1945 and who has recently retired 
to England from the position of Board Representative of 
the L.M.S. in South Africa. 

Concerts were given by old and present students on the 
Saturday and Monday evenings, and on these days also foot- 
ball and tennis matches were played with old students. In — 
honour of the occasion a special Jubilee edition of the 
Tiger Kloof Magazine was produced, containing re- 
printed articles from former magazines, and thereby giving 
an account of the history and development of the Institu- 
tion. There was no doubt about the pride the old 
students take in Tiger Kloof, and this celebration witness- 
ed to the valuable contribution to African advancement 
made by missionary institutions, like Tiger Kloof. 

We saluted the first Bantu school near King William’s — 
Town, founded by L.M.S. missionaries in 1799, and Tiger 
Kloof itself entered into this heritage on March 8th 1904, 
when W. C. Willoughby, of the same Society, outspanned 
his borrowed waggon on the barren waste that became the 
multilateral Institution we know today. 

To celebrate this occasion a stone gateway at the main 
entrance was opened ; it bears an inscription which reveals 
our confidence in the purpose for which this missionary 
Institution was founded and stands as a challenge to the 
future. The inscription ends with the text: 

“ For other foundation can no man lay than that which 
is laid, which is Jesus Christ,” (1 Cor. 3 : xi). 
A.D.L. 
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South African Missionary Institutions 
A NEW SERIES OF SKETCHES 
1. GENADENDAL 


(in 1953 theological and missionary students of four com- 
munions, and of Afrikaans, German and English-speaking 
traditions, in the Department of Divinity of Rhodes Unizver- 
sity, Grahamstown, prepared a series of essays on “ Some 
South African Missionary Institutions.” It was our privi- 
lege to receive a copy of the essays, and it is our purpose to 
print some of them in our columns. We acknowledge the 
permission given to us by Prof. N. H. G. Robinson, who has 
succeeded Prof. Horton Davies, under whom the essays were 
prepared. Editor, “‘ South African Outlook.’’) 

Geographical Situation. The settlement which is now 
called Genadendal is situated in the district of Caledon, 
65 miles East of Cape ‘Town, near the junction of a rocky 
glen called Baviaans Kloof with the valley of the Sonder- 
end river down which it extended nearly a mile and a half. 
‘The name means Valley of Grace and was chosen by one 
of the Dutch Governors who was moved by the sight of the 
work of the mission. ‘The nearest town is Greyton which 
is about four miles away and the nearest railway station is 
Caledon which is 25 miles away. There is a regular bus 
service to both these towns. ‘The climate varies with the 
seasons but exceptional heat or cold is very rare. ‘The 
rainfall average is about 25.9 inches per annum and the 
most important products are wheat and corn. 

First Missioner : Georg Schmidt. 'The history of this 
mission commences with the arrival of Georg Schmidt at 
the Cape in 1737. He had been sent out to minister 
‘amongst the Hottentots by the Moravian Mission Society 
on the recommendation of Ziegenbolg and Pliitchan who 
had called in at the Cape on their way to India and saw the 
necessity for a mission among the Hottentots. Shortly 
after his arrival Schmidt settled at Hartebeest Kraal. He 
only stayed here a little while as it was, according to him, 
too close to the Government trading post. He therefore 
moved further down to Baviaans Kloof, which was named 
by him, but which was later renamed as explained above. 
This move took place in 1738 and he took 18 Hottentots 
with him to the new station. 

The curiosity of the Hottentots soon wore off. He be- 
came dejected, ill and lonely. He instructed five people 
and when they were ready for baptism and Church 
Membership he wrote to Count Zinzendorf, the head of 
the Herrnhut Settlement, asking him for a certificate of 
ordination so that he could Baptise and Confirm them. 
He received the certificate and named the converts Josua, 
Christina, Jonas, Christian and Magdelena. The Dutch 
Reformed Church did not agree with his action and a 
their request the Council of Seventeen recalled him in 1744, 


The Hottentots were given permission to remain at 
Genadendal under Government protection. At this time 
there were five converts, a few seekers after Christian 
truth, a garden, a pear tree which Schmidt had planted 
and the Dutch New Testament which he had given to 
Magdalena before leaving, at Genadendal. With Schmidt’s 
departure it seemed as though all was lost at Baviaans 
Kloof! One would think so at least. Man can only 
guess however, while God governs. 

Recommencement of Work Fifty Years Later. ‘The 
Moravians resumed the mission begun by Schmidt on the 
21st of November, 1792. ‘This was not quite half a century 
after he had left. The newcomers, Hendrik Marsveld, 
Daniel Schwinn and Johan Kiihnel found Magdalena in a 
hut together with the New Testament. Schmidt, the 
servant of God, had been withdrawn but God’s word had 
remained. ‘They also saw the pear tree, the ruins of the 
houses and the outlines of a once flourishing garden. 

The men began immediately with the large task ahead 
of them and within a few months they had built a dwelling- 
house and a school which opened with sixty-one pupils. 
They also managed to get a garden growing. ‘The families 
came from far and near to receive instruction. ‘‘ At the 
end of the first two years the first signs of a spiritual 
awakening gladdened the hearts of the faithful three. A 
veritable hunger for the word of God was apparent.” (J. 
du Plessis—Christian Missions in South Africa.) At the 
end of 1793 there were seven baptised people and ten 
candidates for baptism and on Christmas eve 130 gathered 
around the pear tree. 5 

Difficulties in the Early Years. ‘Vhe early years of the 
mission were however not without their many heartbreak- 
ing troubles. At this time of South African history 
there were many wars. Holland and France were at war 
with England and a Hottentot Corps was raised under the 
Leadership of Jan Cloete. ‘To the Missionaries the raising 
of this Corps was a scrious grievance against the Govern- 
ment. Because of the disturbed state of the Colony the 
Government also refused to sanction the building of a 
church at the Mission Station. During these years ill- 
feeling arose between the Missionaries and the Colonists. 
It was said of the farmers : “‘ Their insinuating friendliness 
was a mask to conceal falsehood, suspicion and bitterness.” 
In the book, ‘‘ South Africa a century ago ” it is told how 
Lady Anne Barnard was informed by the Missionaries that 
“over and over again the farmers have made plots to 
murder us. The last plot, which was to shoot us with 
poisoned arrows, we discovered and were able to prevent,” 
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A steady drift of Hottentots came to the station, many 
hoped to use the station merely as a rendezvous of idleness. 
The missionaries dealt justly and sternly with them how- 
ever, handing over for example any cattle thieves etc. to 
the authorities. In spite of the difficult times the three 
missionaries kept at the task which was set before them. 
They preached and taught about the gospels; they also 
taught the Hottentots the necessity of toiling with their 
hands. A mill was set up and a cutlery was established as 
well as increasing the agricultural abilities of the 
inhabitants. A new church was built and the station 
soon came to look like a small village. 

Progressive Times. In 1798 Lady Anne Barnard visited 
the mission and was impressed by what she saw. She savs 
that she went to church and she found a devout atmosphere 
of the Divine presence where these people, dressed in 
skins of animals, worshipped with no knowledge of purple 
or fine linen, of pride or hypocrisy. She tells us that they 
sang Psalm 23 with perfect harmony and then a passage of 
Scripture was read being expounded as the reader went 
along. ‘Then the Father gave a short Address which was 
marked by the use of the words “‘ my beloved friends.” 

A better atmosphere existed between the Burghers and 
the Missionaries in 1798 as the political crisis was now 
over. ‘There were at this time about 800 Hottentots at the 
station and 200 of them were Church Members. John 
Philip Kohrhammer was appointed as superintendent of 
the station as it was rapidly growing. At the end of 1798 
they began building a new church which was completed 
and consecrated on the 8th of January, 1800. This build- 
ing served until 1889 when it became too small. In 
October 1891 the Reverend A. Hattasch laid the founda- 
tion stone for the new building on the same spot as the old 
one had stood. Three years previous to this he had 
opened a fund which raised £1,225 and eventually, after 
the second-hand building materials had been sold and 
further donations received, reached the sum of £3,190. 
The congregation helped with the building. “ The 
women and girls, even the schoolchildren helped carry 
bricks. At certain times there were 100 women and girls 
carrying 4,000 to 5,000 bricks a day to the site of the build- 
ing. The congregation was divided into three portions 
and the hours of work were from 8-12 a.m. and from 2-5 
p.m.” (Translated from R. Schmidt—‘“ Ons vyftig- 
jarige Kerk Jubelfees te Genadendal.”’) The bricks were 
made by the men of the congregation and the organ was 
donated by the Congregation of the Rixdorf Church in 
Germany. 

In 1803 Governor Janssens and de Mist visited the 
Mission. They were impressed by the wonderful work 
that was being done. They also suggested that the name 
be changed from Baviaans Kloof to Genadendal, and this 
suggestion came into force at the beginning of 1806. The 
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number of inhabitants in 1800 was 1234 and there were 
228 houses. In 1803 the number of Hottentots resident 
at the mission was 1,010, this is less than in 1800 because 
an epidemic had killed off the people and there was a 
scarcity of food. ‘The institution then had 94 communi- 
cants, 21 candidates for communion, 131 baptised children 
and 86 candidates for baptism. At the same time there 
were tivo hundred small cottages. 

Eduration. Georg Schmidt started a school when he 
was at the mission and this was carried on by the three 
In 1794 the school grew so much that 
In 1800 when the new 


later missionaries. 
it had to be held in the open. 
Church was built 250 scholars moved into that. On the 
15th of July, 1814 a school building was opened. In 1831 
thev used a new school building which accommodated 114 
scholars and in 1834 this was further extended. A Semin- 
ary was set up in 1838 but in 1924 the Superintendent 


General decided that the Moravians only needed one | 
Seminary and not two, so that the one of Worcester was _ 


kept open and the one at Genadendal closed. An Indus- 
trial school was opened in 1885 but had to close in 1901. 


Bishop Hans Peter Hallbach came to the Cape in 1817 
and took up the post of leader of the Moravian Missions. — 
He made great forward strides in developing the educa- — 


tional programme at Genadendal. 


In 1859 a printing © 
works was opened by the Reverend B. Marx, after Hallbach — 


had tried to get one in 1837. ‘Iwo publications were _ 


printed monthly. In 1860 a new press was presented to 
them by the “‘ Society for the furtherance of the Gospel.” 

Further Extension. 
Somerset he gave the mission 3,600 morgen of land. This 


During the rule of Lord Charles — 


made it possible to receive all Hottentots who desired to | 


settle there. 


In 1813 the Commissioners of the Circuit — 


reported that there were 232 huts which were occupied by — 
289 men, 337 women and 531 children, which made a total _ 


of 1,157. The Commissioners praised Genadendal for its 
“industry, order and subordination.”” The Missioners 
had done wonderful -work indeed. 

A coloured policeman was appointed to the station in 
1849 with a salary of {40 a year. In the same year he was 
replaced by a European. In 1900 a Post Office was set up 
with a European lady Post Office official in charge. The 
present Post Office is under the management of a coloured 
man. 

After 1900. The Encyclopaedia of Missions gives us 


the following information concerning the Genadendal 


mission in 1901. There were 14 missionaries, which 
included men and women, 87 native workers, also includ- 
ing men and women ; 4 preaching places and 4 day schools, 
1 theological Seminary and 740 communicants. In 1946 
the numbers were as follows : 9 Europeans 2,611 Coloured 
and 6 Natives, making a total of 2,626 which we are told 
were nearly all born on the station, In 1947 there were 
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1,133 communicants and 3,917 adherents. In 1948 there 
were 543 communicants and 2,688 adherents. The 
decrease in numbers is thought to have been brought about 
by the reshuffling of figures as the number of inhabitants 
actually increased slightly during this period. As a point 
of interest I would like to mention that the children sit in 
the front of the Church while the men sit on the one side 
at the back and the women on the other. The Europeans 
sit on the platform on either side of the pulpit. 
Bicentenary Celebrations. Dr. Shepherd who was 
present at the Bicentenary Celebrations cf Schmidt’s land- 
ing which were held at Genadendal in 1937, remarks about 
the great change which has taken place in the attitude of 
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the Government towards the mission. Schmidt was asked 
by the Governor to leave the Cape and yet during the 
Celebrations the Governor-General sent a letter congra- 
tulating them on two centuries of evangelistic work as well 
as their educational work. At those celebrations the New 
Testament which Magdalena had received was shown to 
the people. It is now kept in a box made of the wood of 
the pear tree planted by Schmidt. 

On the spot where Schmidt’s house once stood there is a 
boulder with the words “‘ Those who sow in tears shall 
reap in joy ” together with an appropriate inscription on it. 
Thus a tribute has been paid to a great man who trans- 
formed the Dale of Baboons into the Glen of Grace. 


Conference of Church Leaders :—Pretoria, 
17th-19th November, 1953 


‘“THE APPLICATION OF CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES IN OUR MULTI-RACIAL LAND, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE EXTENSION OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD AMONGST THE 
NON-EUROPEAN PEOPLES OF SOUTH AFRICA ” 


THE PART TO BE PLAYED BY THE NON-WHITE 
By Dr. A. Kerr 
Secretary, S. A. Mission Council, The Church of Scotland 


T will readily be agreed that, in endeavouring to describe 
the réle of the Non-European in the application of 
Christian principles in our multi-racial land, one must 
have in mind some formulation, more or less systematic, 
of those Christian principles. Not everyone, prior to a 
general discussion and some approach to a consensus of 
opinion, will be likely to select the same principles, or to 
express them in the same way. It is necessary, therefore, 
for me to state briefly what principles are in mind when an 
attempt is to be made to describe the part that might be 
played by the non-white in their application to our society. 
One assumes, of course, in general the tenets of the historic 
creeds, and particularly in the firm belief in an all-wise, 
all-powerful, all-loving God ; in Jesus Christ His Son, in 
an unique sense the Saviour of mankind from their sins ; 
and in the continued operation of the Holy Spirit. I 
‘assume further that we, and all who believe, are heralds of 
the coming of the kingdom of God and the agents through 
whom the characters of the kingdom may be written into 
our societies upon the earth. As heralds we have to bring 
good news to men, a gospel which will free them from 
fear, deliver them from the power which sin has over them, 
and cause them to rejoice in the liberty which belongs to 
those who know that they are the sons of God. Of this 
kingdom I assume that we believe justice to be the founda- 
tion and love the binding force, that the former applies to 
all men equally and the latter to be sought for in all our 


relationships with all men everywhere, that there is no 
limit to the operation of both, and no human sphere from 
which their activity is excluded. 

Assuming then that such a kingdom as is outlined for us 
in the New Testament is set before us as the ideal picture 
of human relationships, and that it is the duty and privilege 
of all Christians to endeavour after its fuller accomplish- 
ment—else why do we pray. “‘‘I‘hy Kingdom come ?”’— 
Ihave toask: Is there any special obligation resting upon 
our non-white brethren to speed its coming, which they 
can discharge better than any other group? In so asking 
I do not forget that the sub-title of our conference lays 
emphasis on “‘ the extension of the kingdom of God amongst 
the Non-European people in South Africa”’ and J agree 
that the natural sphere of activity of the non-white Chris- 
tian does and should lie amongst the Non-Europeans. 
But I think it not inadmissible to argue that the Spirit of 
God cannot be bound or have limits set to it, and that, ina 
matter of this kind, any boundary between the white and 
non-white inhabitants of this one state of South Africa is 
artificial and for organizational convenience only, and that 
the European may sometimes learn or relearn from the 
Non-European Christian some of the Christian virtues 
which have become overlaid by the forms of our civiliza- 
tion. There is no saying how far the influence of one 
Christian, of whatever race or social standing, can pene- 
trate or at what distance in time it may become effective, 
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and certainly if we expect our religion to react upon and 
inform our civil concerns beneficially, we must expect that 
the benefits will flow ina two-way current. There is a 
powerful word in a letter of Dr, John Love who was one of 
the promoters of the missionary movement in the United 
Kingdom (and after whom Lovedale is called) which dates 
back to the end of the 18th century. He wrote : “‘ Perhaps 
the gospel standard must be lifted up amidst the remotest 
armies of the aliens .... that from thence the triumphant 
power of divine truth may rebound on_back-sliding 
churches at home.” I believe therefore that we should 
entertain a lively expectation that the increasing witness to 
the gospel amongst Non-Europeans would have its due 
influence and re-action upon our so-called Christian civili- 
zation. ‘The witness will be all the more effective if the 
Africans show in increasing measure the inward qualities 
of Christian character, such as perseverance, impartiality, 
integrity, truthfulness, sobriety and chastity. It may well 
be that the Non-European can teach us that there is a 
wideness in God’s mercy the full extent of which we have 
by no means yet realised. 

It were well too if we, European and Non-European, 
would re-examine and make clear to ourselves what is the 
true ground of the missionary enterprise and the attitude 
that should be adopted towards those who profess to be 
actuated by it. It is not unusual for even the well-disposed 
to have their motives questioned ; that is almost the rule 
rather than the exception, and Christian missionaries must 
expect to lie under imputations which when examined by 
fair-minded persons will be found to be groundless. One 
expects rash statements to be made in the course of argu- 
ment, debate and discussion, and it is perhaps inevitable, 
however much to be regretted, that the missionary should 
be accused on the one hand of having brought the Bible 
and taken away the land, and on the other of being the 
vanguard of Imperialism, a word which is now employed 
to denote an unmixed evil. It is not uncommon in mis- 
sionary circles to find young enthusiasm, believing itself to 
be operating from the highest motives, chilled by the 
reception it gets from its intended beneficiaries. However 
sharp the discipline of this experience, it is very salutary, 
provided the bringer of good news really-has good news to 
bring and loses himself in the telling of it. In such cir- 
cumstances the counsel I would offer to our Non-Evro- 
pean brethren is not to be hasty in turning a dull ear to the 
message that is proclaimed or to be jealous of the help that 
is proffered, but to have an eye to the greatness of the need 
and the terribly slow awakening of any people to the 
desperate plight of unredeemed human nature, whether 
met with in the individaul or in the mass. There is an 
urge in most people towards betterment, though even in 
so-called advanced communities it is not always clearly 
perceived in what direction betterment lies. When the 
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expulsive power of the gospel is introduced into any 
society, before stability is regained, there is sure to be dis- 
location of ideas, habits, customs, followed by a long pro- 
cess of re-adjustment. While this is taking place there is 
certain to be misunderstanding of motive, pursuit of wrong 
objectives, and distortion of values. It is just as necessary 
then for the receiving-end of the mission to apprehend the 
essential truth of the message, as for the sending-end to be 
sure of the purity of its motives. Many concomitant 
changes, which may or may not be beneficial, accompany 
any mission to another people, and it requires great dis- 
cernment and sometimes protracted experience for these 
to be distinguished from the kernel of the message, and 
appraised at their true value. This is a great test for the 
Non-European in this country, especially for the more 
advanced ainong them: it amounts to the discernment of 


the true nature of the offer of Christ and its isolation from ° 


adventitious accompanimerts which, valuable enough in 
themselves, are at best but vehicles of a much purer inten- 
tion. Of such are church, school and hospital organiza- 
tions, and the arts and crafts civilization, all of which are 
generally bound up with the proclamation of the gospel, 
are desirable of themselves, but doubly so and mainly to be 
prized as schoolmasters leading men to Christ. 

Granted then that the task of evangelization requires 
the effort of every Christian of whatever nationality or 
race, provided his nationalism or race is forgotten in the 
sincere and single-minded purpose of proclaiming Christ 
as the Saviour of men, we may readily acknowledge that 
the gospe] can most effectively be presented to any group 
in their own tongue and by their own kin. ‘The elucida- 
tion of the true gospel when such is apprehended by the 
convert, and its wider dissemination amongst his brethren, 
is the most valuable service that any human being can do 
for his neighbour : it can best be done by the consecrated 
example and teaching of a member of the people them- 
selves. He best can eliminate fear and suspicion from the 
hearts of the common people, and prevent them from 
vainly following blind trails. ‘There is, moreover, some- 
thing very intimate about the converse of the soul with 
God which requires the immediacy of the mother-tongue 
and other customary thought-forms of the people. This 
becomes evident in many ways, more especially perhaps in 
the frequency with which a man who is skilled in more 
than one language will most usually prefer to pray in that 
which is his very own. It is also obvious in every dual 
language country where religious services are generally 
maintained not only in the lingua franca but also in the 
mother tongues of minority groups. It follows then that 
if the Christian religion is to make headway in any of its 
manifestations, it must be through the agency of the people 
of the land. This is a tremendous assignment for it involv- 
es accomplishments and training of the most varied kinds. 
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Look for example at the statistical problem. Church 
and Mission statistics, even in the Census, are traditionally 
unreliable and J can find no firm ground for any estimate 
of the adherents of Christianity in South Africa. In the 
late twenties of this century the General Missionary Con- 
ference in a handbook published by them estimated that 
there were on the rolls of 48 Missionary Societies in the 
Union and Rhodesia, 800,000 Christians, exclusive of the 
so-called separatist churches. In the 1946 census Mr. 
Maurice Webb informs us that over four million Non- 
Europeans returned themselves as affiliated to one or other 
Christian Church, but, from a sample comparison of 
figures relating to three churches, he reckons that this is 
five times as many as are on the church rolls. The 1951 
census gives a Non-European Union pupulation of ten 
millions and it has been projected that the African popula- 
tion alone by 2,000 A.D., at the present rate of increase, 
will be 21 millions, or over 25 millions if the other Non- 
European groups are taken into account. It would be an 
advantage if up-to-date and reliable figures were available 
from church sources and if these could be secured for the 
year 1951 for the Union alone, future comparisons with 
the census figures ard with the figures for successive years, 
especially if agreement were reached as to the categories of 
adherents, would have a firm basis. But from whatever 
angle one looks at the task of evangelization it becomes as 
clear as day that the main burden must fall on the Non- 
European people with such help as they can get from Euro- 
pean. auxiliaries. 

If such be the case and the size of the task, it follows that 
Non-Europeans must prepare to equip themselves for it. 
It is a task that requires a double vision : (1) of the needs of 
the individual souls of men and (2) of the growth of stable 
Christian communities. No expansion has hitherto been 
possible except by the self-denying service of dedicated 
lives. The Non-European communities have already 
shown that they can produce these. Some of them have 
been men entirely set apart for the ministry ; others have 
been those who derived their material support from 
secular avocations but whose main purpose and voluntary 
effort lay in spiritual service. History shows that both 
types are necessary. ‘There must be the full-time leader, 
trained to the highest degree that the community needs 
and can afford; but there must also be the far greater 
number of intelligent and dedicated men and women, who 
not only can help with their sympathy and wisdom those 
who are their neighbours but who, in a forward-looking 
way, can see that that community only is blessed whose 
God is the Lord and who, with this conviction firmly 
embedded in their minds and hearts, are prepared to work 
for the coming of that kingdom. 

In undertaking this responsibility and in preparing him- 
self for the complete evangelization of his own people, the 
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Non-European must take account of the past practice of 
the Christian Church but must also have regard to the 
special circumstances of his own group. The kind of 
education and training to be given the minister, the various 
types of auxiliary agent, the particular needs of special 
groups of Non-Europeans, the most appropriate forms of 
worship and service, the basis for the material support of 
the Church, the organization necessary for its continuance 
and growth—-these and many other questions require the 
application of thought and experience to the circumstances 
of the various Non-European groups. At the first Amster- 
dam Conference of the World Council of Churches, I 
heard Dr. John Mott say that in his opinion the progress 
of the Christian Church in this second half-century would 
mainly depend on the part that was played by the layman. 
If this would appear to be so even amongst the compara- 
tively highly organized American and European Churches, 
all the more would it seem to be necessary amongst our 
materially-poorer Non-European groups who find it 
difficult to maintain at any adequate level a full-time 
ministry. We of the Presbyterian Church are loth to 
contemplate any reduction in the standards of education 
and training of the full-time minister, and we plan by using 
our order of elders to overtake some of the teaching and 
pastoral duties of the ministry, but we do not claim that we 
have yet succeeded in organizing the training or support of 
such auxiliary workers, who, even if only part-time, require 
maintenance, at least in part. This system also throws a 
burden of travel and supervision, especially for the dis- 
pensing of sacraments, on the small cadre of the fuli-time 
ministers, who in the past have usually had, in addition to 
ministerial work, the local supervison of schools. It is 
possible also that Non-European communities will have to 
make trial of a type of ordained man who in addition to his 
congregational work will gain part of his stipend by teach- 
ing in school or by some other form of clerical or profes- 
sional work. We should not forget also the example of the 
religious orders from which some communions have been 
able to obtain devoted service of a high order. All over 
Africa this problem of the support of the Christian ministry 
is to the fore, under pressure from the Missionary Societies 
overseas who are finding voluntary contributions inade- 
quate to meet the rising cost of missionary stipends and 
other costs, as well, I think, as a lessening of the urge to 
volunteer for service abroad, resulting in a consequent 
diminution of staff in the fields. There is no escape then 
from the necessity laid upon the Non-European groups to 
build up church organizations among their own people, 
with such sympathetic encouragement and help as they can 
obtain from established churches. 

One vital matter for their consideration and ours will be : 
What is their relation to be to existing Christian bodies ? 
One may see the germ of varying modes of relationship 
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already in being in some churches. As a minor contribu- 
tion to the discussion on this point, which is perhaps the 
one in which overseas and ecumenical bodies are most 
keenly interested, I shall indicate briefly the policy in this 
regard of two church bodies of the Presbyterian system in 
South Africa. 

(1) The Church of Scotland has a long-established 
mission here dating back to 1820, the members of which, 
incidentally, were quite independent of the settlers of 
that year. ‘lhe stations of the mission were strung out 
along a line stretching from the old Kaffrarian border, 
through the Transkei, into Natal. After a century of 
labour, those missions in 1923 were constituted the 
Bantu Presbyterian Church, an autonomous body, under 
the moderatorship of one of the senior European mis- 
sionaries. At its beginning 26 European missionaries 
and 20 Bantu ministers, with 38 elders, all of whom but 
one were Bantu, met on the floor of the first Assembly 
on an equal footing. In the course of 30 years there 
have been 14 European and 16 Bantu Moderators, 
generally acting in alternate years. "he membership 
has increased from 22,756 to 33,760, the congregations 
to 65; but whereas in 1923 there were 26 active Euro- 
pean ministers and 20 Bantu, after thirty years the 
numbers now are 43 Bantu ministers and 11 European 
ministers, only 5 of whom are engaged in district work. 
In the interval, however, a strong Medical mission has 
been founded with hospitals at three centres. 

(2) Since 1897 there has been in South Africa an 
organization of Presbyterian Churches named the Pres- 
byterian Church of South Africa, which, independently 
of the Church of Scotland, has developed work among 
Africans. On the foundation of the Bantu Presbyterian 
Church in 1923 this church agreed that some of the 
stations for which before that time it had been respon- 
sible, should be transferred to the newly formed Bantu 
Church, and a group of stations mainly in the Transkei 
passed over. The S. A. Presbyterian Church continued 
to develop its work in other parts of the Union and 
Rhodesia. In thirty years its Bantu communicant roll 
has grown from 4,769 to 11,112, with 10 fully ordained 
African ministers. Ministers and elders from Bantu 
congregations sit in the annual Assembly on equal terms 
with European ministers and elders. In 1952, 7 Bantu 
ministers and 10 elders were present out of a total of 90. 
Experience in the courts of both these churches shows 

that to have both black and white represented there, is a 
strengih and not a weakness, an enlargement and not a 
restriction of sympathies and vision. Although there is 
no ecclesiastical barrier to mixed membership of congre- 
gations, language and custom prescribe that these, almost 
without exception, are composed of one race or the other 


only. 
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Other churches no doubt have different systems by 
which they seek to minimize the effects of racial segrega- 
tion in the Christian Church and at the same time to over- 
come the organizational difficulties of tending diverse 
flocks. I would claim that in both these churches I have 
mentioned, a link has been retained which, slender as it is 
in both cases, yet pays tribute to the principle of unity and 
allows free-way for a current of knowledge and sympathy 
from one group to the other which is of very high value to 
both. One believes that, in a world where there is so much 
division on racial, national and denominational lines, every 
opportunity should be seized of preserving and multiply- 
ing points of contact, and of instilling and conserving in 
every member of the church a profound sense of the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace. We cannot expect that 
we shall succeed in this, a primary Christian duty, if we do 
not practise the ordinary human virtue of brotherliness, ° 
the conventional courtesies of civilised life, and the un- 
condescending, unpatronising regard of one follower of 
Christ for another. Jn all human relationships the Chris- 
tian Church in all its component parts, must strive to 
exhibit the ideal, and within the compass of social possibi- 
lity, should give a lead which may subsequently be follow- 
ed by more mundane organizations within the national 
confines, including the State itself. 


They shall be My People, by a Religious of C.S.M.V. 
(Oxford University Press. ‘Two Volumes 10s. each). _ 
The sub-title of these volumes gives the clue to their — 

purpose ; [he Bible in a Course of Reading Plays. The 

two volumes cover the whole of the Old and New Testa- 
ment in thirty-three plays. The aim is ‘‘ to see the Bible 
as a single Book, telling one great story from beginning to 
end. The Hero of this story is Almighty God Himself, 

It is a love story, the story of His love for man. It covers 

all time, past, present and to come.” 

From this, the reader can see that it is an ambitious plan 
she has set herself, and on the whole she succeeds wonder- 
fully well. ‘The plays are done in the style but not quite 
the depth of Dorothy Sayers’s, ‘“‘ A Man Born to be King.” 
They follow the Scripture passages very closely, and take 
no unjustifiable liberties with the text. The settings of 
the various plays are carefully depicted, and the intervals 
between the plays adequately delineated. Each plav runs 
for roughly half-an-hour. The compiler, we are informed, 
is planning to provide a small handbook suggesting the 
way in which the plays may be used. While awaiting 
this, your reviewer has read a number of them at the 
weekly meeting for prayer and Bible Study, and has found 
that the interest can be sustained. Senior Bible Classes 
would get enjoyment and no little instruction either by 
“reading round the class,” or by being more ambitious 
and actually staging the plays. J.D.McT, 
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The first All Southern Africa Convention of the 


Disciples of Christ 


(Churches of Christ) 


By Col. E, Jones. 


"THE first All Southern Africa Convention of the Dis- 

ciples of Christ (Churches of Christ) since the church 
entered the African field over fifty years ago was held in 
Johannesburg during the 19th 
September, 1954. 

On Monday night, the 20th September, the first Presi- 
dent, the Hon. R. S. Garfield Todd, Prime Minister of 
Southern Rhodesia, was inducted. On his arrival at the 
Linden Christian Church, where the convention was held, 
he was received by the Mayor of Johannesburg and Rev. 
Basil Holt, pastor of the Church and convenor of the 
Convention. 

After the ceremony, Mr. Todd, who was for twenty 
years Superintendent of the Dadaya Mission near Salis- 
bury, delivered his inaugural address. Taking as his 
subject “The Unfinished Task of Christian Missions in 
Southern Africa,” he said, iter alia : “ Africa’s debt to 
Christian missions is great. .... There are those who be- 
lieve that the African would have been better off if Chris- 
tian missions had not come to this continent, but such an 
opinion can be held only by two types of people. ‘The one 
group are those who have had no knowledge of what life is 
really like in a primitive African village. ‘The tourist who 
makes his way to a remote and picturesque village upon 
the hillside, with its little brown huts, and, perhaps, its fat 
babies playing in the sun, might be forgiven if he thinks 
that there dwells innocence and happiness. ‘Those who 
know the people, know of the sickness, know of the babies 
born so soon to die, know of unhappiness and frightful 
ignorance. They know of the frightening power of 
witchcraft, the terror which it brings and the frightful 
deeds which from time to time it inspires. ‘Vhey know of 
spiritual darkness in the souls of the people and their 
great need physically, mentally and, above all, spiritually. 
The other group who hold that missions should not have 
come to Africa are those who would deny the African the 
full stature of Christian manhood or womanhood ; who 
would, for their own selfish ends, have preferred to have 
kept the African where he was before Christianity came to 
the continent and that was at a level little higher than the 
animals. For all that has been accomplished by the 
Christian Church in South Africa, we are deeply grateful, 
but our great concern is for what remains to be done, for 
the task of Christian missions is a task unfinished.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Todd said : “ The European section of 
the Church in Southern Africa has to face the problems of 
a materialistic age, but it has also to face the racial problems 
peculiar to Southern Africa and this is perhaps asking al- 


week commencing 


most more than man can face up to. But we have no 
choice in this matter. The challenge is before us and the 
church alone can face it. [The Christian missions in many 
parts of Africa have had special privileges and too often 
these privileges have not been taken advancage of.” 

Dealing with education, Mr. Todd said: “I have no 
doubt that whatever attitude a government may take to its 
African schools, the opportunity will continue to be given 
for the teaching of Christianity and its spiritual values.” 

On the following night, Tuesday 21st September, two 
interesting addresses were delivered. Dr. A. B. Xuma, 
former president of the African National Congress, spoke 
on the subject ‘‘ What the African expects of the Church 
Today ” and this was followed by Ds. J. Reyneke of the 
Groote Kerk, Pretoria, who spoke from the opposite angle 
“What the Church expects of the African today.” 

Dr. Xuma said, inter aliu : 

“ Before the Church can succeed in the task that the 
African expects of it, it must rid itself of certain attitudes 
arid practices which are a source of weakness and give a 
suggestion of contradictions in its life. ‘I"he Church is at 
once indifferent, compromised and in some cases with 
slight differences, here and there, its attitudes and practices 
are hardly distinguishable from those of politicians. There 
is no democracy in the Church. It practises apartheid, 
segregation and even colour discrimination in its internal 
affairs. ‘lhe Christian Church under such circumstances 
hardly becomes an object lesson for politicians. It 
preaches a gospel of brotherhood of man and the Father- 
hood of God, yet, like the State, practises colour discrimi- 
nation. It conforms to State policies and practices. The 
Church thus becomes the har dmaid of politicians. 

“One other aspect, which to Africans weakens and 
undermines the effectiveness of the Christian Church, is 
denominationalism and sectarianism. It divides forces 
that should be united. It causes unnecessary competition 
and overlapping ; it arouses jealousies and even conflicts 
in place of harmony and co-operation. It sometimes 
divides those who should be together and united. 

‘* Africans hope and pray that the church will close its 
ranks and abandon the doctrines that have divided it so 
long. It should abandon all the inteilectual interpreta- 
tions that denominational leaders have propagated for 
centuries and return to the basic teachings of Christ and 
his life example. In short, the Christian Church must 
become true disciples of Christ. It should be the teach- 
ings of Christ, not of Calvin, John Wesley or John Knox.” 

In a simple and dignified reply, Ds. Reyneke said that 
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all the Church expected from the African was that he 
should follow the doctrines laid down by our Saviour. 

Wednesday night’s public meeting was held in Boks- 
burg, when an inspiring address was delivered by the Rey. 
kk. Gray, Superintendent of the Church’s missions in 
Nyasaland, while on Thursday night, Dr. Ray Phillips, 
principal of the Jan Hofmeyr School for Social Work, 
spoke on the subject “The Result of Missions—Con- 
flict.” In the course of his address he said thac unrest in 
Africa could be traced indirectly to the mission stations, 
because Christianity released the Bantu from a rigid 
adherence to their ancestral ways of life, gave them new 
ideas, but did not always complete the job by guiding those 
ideas into a well-rounded Christian way of life. 

On Friday night the meeting was devoted to the wo- 
men’s aspect, and an address on the opportunity in the 
Congo was delivered by Miss Gertrude Shoemaker. 

On Sunday, 26th September, the Convention concluded 
with a United Communion Service conducted by the Rev. 
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E. Gray. ‘The Linden Christian Church was packed to 
the door and both African and European communicants 
participated. It was a most inspiring service. 

The social side of the Convention was also well catered 
for and included a visit to a gold mine and a luncheon by 
the Chamber of Mines, two garden parties, a visit to 
Pretoria and a Conference dinner. 

Among the delegates attending the Convention from 
outside the Union of South Africa were Rev. and Mrs. E. 
Gray, Nyasaland, Miss G. Shoemaker, Belgian Congo, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hadfield, S. Rhodesia. ‘The Rev. E. Gray 
was Vice-President and presided at all meetings after the 
Hon. R. S. Garfield Todd returned to Rhodesia. 

The greatest thing about the Convention, perhaps, was 
its inter-racial fellowship at all the meetings. The love of 
Christ transcended all barriers, as ‘“‘ Bantu, Boer and 
Briton”? worshipped together. The singing of the 
Johannesburg Jubilee Bantu Choir was especially appre-— 
ciated. 


Our Readers’ Views 


To the Editor, The South African Outlook. 

Sir,---After reading the article by Dr. Ernest A. Payne 
entitled “‘ A Fortnight Behind the Iron Curtain” publish- 
ed in the October Outlook in which he seems to imply that 
the health of the Baptist Church in Russia is due to a 
changed attitude on the part of the Soviet Government, I 
felt I would have liked to have asked him some questions. 

1. Did any of the party speak Russian or were they 
forced to depend on official interpreters ¢ 

2. Did they hear any criticism of Government policy 
towards the Baptists in Russia? If so, would they think 
it wise to publish it on their return: If not, was their 
report influenced thereby ? 

3. Have any Bibles been published in Russia during 
the Soviet regime or have they allowed the B & F. Bible 
Society to send any Bibles to Russia ? 

4, When Dr. Payne says, “‘ General conditions in the 
Soviet Union are undoubtedly improving,” does he mean 
that the number of political, religious, and other prisoners 
in the Slave Labour Camps, (conservatively estimated at 
ten millions) is being reduced ? 

5. Does Dr. Payne see any significance in the fact that 
the Baptist, Evangelical and Penticostal 
Churches have united in Russia, and does he think it 
possible for a Church to proclaim the full Gospel with all 
its social and supra-national implications in a Communist 
State and still maintain that full freedom of worship which 
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he states all religious communities enjoy in Russia to-day ? 
6. Are there any Baptists who are even minor officials 
in the Government of the U.S.S.R. ? 
7. How many new Baptist churches did Dr, Payne see 


on his tour ? 

8. “‘ Dialectical materialism, the philosophy of Mar- 
xism-Leninism and the theoretical foundation of the Com- 
munist Party, is incompatible with religion .... the Party 
cannot be neutral to religion.” (Stalin in Problems of 
Leninism.) Has this tenet ever been repudiated by the 
Communist leaders 2? And has its validity not been under- 
lined by the fiercest kind of persecution in each of the 
Communist-subjugated countries, including China? 

Allow me, Sir, to sum up the implications of the above 
questions by quoting from an article, “I lived under 
Soviet Rule”? in the October issue of Life and Work. 
“The truth is that the Church in the Soviet Union exists 
in spite of the persecution by the Government, not because 
of any leniency shown by the Communist rulers. If the 
Communists have not been able to crush the Church it has 
not been for lack of trying. Instead of indirectly praising 
the Soviet State, we should much rather praise the ordinary 
Christians in the Soviet Union, the simple men and wo- 
men who have made the survival of the Church possible. 
Thousands of them have paid for it with their lives, thous- 
ands have been imprisoned in Soviet concentration camps, 
and yet they have not given up their faith. It is through 
them that the Church in the Soviet Union lives.” 

This Latvian minister of the Gospel was “‘ behind the 
Iron Curtain” much longer than a fortnight. Fortunate- 
ly, he is not there now, otherwise he could not have written 
the above. 

I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
J. MacDonaLp MacTavisu. 
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Miss Jessie W. Coombs 


EWS has just been received from one of her nieces in 

Virginia, U.S.A., that Miss Coombs, formerly head 

of the Girls’ School, Lovedale, has passed to her rest at the 
advanced age of 85. 


Miss Coombs was the daughter of a Presbyterian minis- 
ter and was born in London. She was educated at Somer- 
ville College, Oxford and at Edinburgh University. She 
was appointed by the Foreign Mission Committee of the 
Free Church of Scotland in 1895 to Lovedale Institution 
in South Africa as an honorary missionary, and continued 
so to be ull she retired in 1932, having served during 
thirty-seven years as Secretary, Teacher, Superintendent 
of the Girls’ School, and Visitor of former pupils. Since 
1933 she had been resident in che United States where 
five surviving members of her family lived. Latterly she 
became almost completely blind and for the last five years 
of her life she was cared for in a Home for the Blind. In 
spite of such a grave disability however, she retained her 
interest in things missionary and especially in the work of 
the Church of Scotland in South Africa. Two of her 
sisters were also missionaries and one of them, Edith, was 


the first missionary to become a casualty in the ‘ Boxer’ 
Rebellion in China. 


There are many African women scattered up and down 
Africa who will remember with gratitude the service of this 
gentle, retiring lady, who for eight years was superinten- 
dent of the Girls’ School and on retirement undertook long 
and arduous journeys by car to search out and encourage 
by brief visits her former students and others who had 
been trained in the Institution. Some there are, women 
as well as men, who are remembered for their dominating 
personalities, for incisiveness of speech, or energetic action 
expressed in some idiosyncrasy of gesture. But Miss 
Coombs had none of those memorable but often superficial 
characteristics. She made her impression by the consist- 
ently even stillness of her disposition, the accurate, un- 
hurried and faithful discharge of every duty as of one whose 
master was in heaven and for whom all work was done, 
and no standard too high. In an age of materialism one 
may pause to ask, before a life of such unselfish devotion, 
that laid no burden on the cause she served, what was the 
motive that drew her, and others tike her, from a life of 
ease or unremarkable activity, to spend long years in 
humble stations, ministering without ostentation to an 
underprivileged folk? It may well be that in such lives 
one finds the missionary motive in its purest form, and that 
there is no other “‘ drive ” to account for it than an intimate 
personal relationship to a real Person, Jesus of Nazareth, 
the Saviour of all mankind. 
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A Tribute to Mr. Clement 
Douglas Zulu 
By B. B. Mdledle, B.A. 


WAS completing my Teacher-training course at Heald- 
town iv 1917, when a classmate persuaded me to write 
with him the Andrew Smith Bursary examination. It was 
open to anyone in those days, and only the first seven 
would be fortunate enough to be awarded that bursary. 
When the results came out, the list was headed by Rhodes 
Williams, of Rhodesia, a Coloured boy of outstanding 
ability. Close at his heels was the worthy runner-up 
Douglas Zulu. It was my good fortune to see them in 
flesh and blood in 1918, when I joined their class, and 
shared with them the students’ school life. In the class- 
room these two were head and shoulders above the rest of 
us. The rest of the students were not slow in recognising 
talent and giving honour where honour was due, for we ran 
a students’ magazine, and this was ably edited by Williams 
and Zulu. 


Closer friendship grew up between Douglas and myself, 
and we have maintained that friendship for nearly forty 
years. We shared many classroom jokes together, yea 
many joys and sorrows in life later. It was then I came to 
know that Zulu was a “* Jack of all trades,” for he did not 
only possess a ‘Teacher’s certificate, but was a teacher of 
When he came to Lovedale, he served as a 
hospital orderly at the Victoria Hospital, and later as a 
printer in the Lovedale Printing Department. In the 
College Department (as it was then known), we took the 
Academic Course, but as no objection was raised, in addi- 
tion, some of us took extra subjects like Book-keeping, 
Shorthand, and Typing. ‘The law of disuse deprived me 
of the skill of these. 

Incidentally Mrs. Zulu and my wife were at Lovedale at 
the same time and in the same classes. In December 
1919, Douglas was appointed a book-keeper at the Love- 
dale General Office, and in January 1920, I joined the 
Lovedale ‘leaching staff. Only Douglas Zulu knew that 
I was quite penniless when I took up teaching, and was 
Waiting eagerly for my 15 guineas’ pay from the Depart- 
ment at the end of March. Douglas advanced me some 
money free of interest, to keep me going. ‘That is a gesture 
I shall never forget all my life. I have always regarded 
Douglas as my senior in years, and my superior in intellect. 
Providence endowed him with a good brain. Had he been 
born in some country, other than our South Africa, he 
would have risen to very great heights. 


experience. 


It is not every clever student, who applies his cleverness 
to the every day problems in life, in a manner beneficial to 
himself and to the community he serves. ‘This cannot be 
said of Douglas Zulu. He enriched the life of Lovedale in 
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He did not spare himself but gave 
‘there 


no small measure. 
what was his best. He was humour personified. 
were roars of Jaughter in meetings, he was privileged to 
address. In the field of sport he plaved the left wing of 
the Ist team of the Flying Stars the strongest team 1n socver 
those days, and even though he did tiot have a robust body 
those days, his quickness of movement nonrplussed his 
opponents. ‘That interest in sport has never flagged. He 
repiesented with credit this Institution at the Church 
Courts of the Bantu Presbyterian Church. In many 
organisations, I have served as his secundus, and that is as 
things should have been. He and I represented Lovedale 
at the Institute of Race Relations. 
the Lovedale Governing Council from its inception, and 
also of the Serate. Whatever he put his hand on, he did 
it with outstanding thoroughness. 

He did not confine his services to Lovedale only. For 
many years when I presided over meetings of the Native 
Farmers of Victoria East I made full use of both Mr. and 
Mrs. Zulu as speakers on various subjects and these 
addresses were highly appreciated by those who heard 
them. On one occasion Mr. Zulu was asked by the King 
William’s ‘Town magistrate to go and address his statutory 
quarterly meeting, an honour rarely bestowed on Africans. 
Mr. Zulu had a forbearing spirit. He had views and he 
was not afraid to voice them even though they might land 
him in trouble, in this land of victimisations. It was not 
often that we differed in views, but when we did, we did so 
in good grace. Lovedale will be poorer by Zulu’s de- 
parture, but even more so shall I be. I have lost a per- 
sonal friend of long standing, who has contributed much 
to the cheerfulness of others. We wish him all luck in his 


He was a member of 


new enterprise. 


LOVEDALE NOTES 


Staff :—There have been a number of resignations 
The resignation of Mr. C. D. Zulu 
receives fuller treatment elsewhere. 

From the Hospitals, Miss Shotter, over eight years 
Assistant Matron, has gone to England on retirement ; 
Miss Poole, Sister Tutor for a similar period, has gone as 
Assistant Matron and Sister Tutor to the Hospital run by 
the Salvation Army in Durban, and Sister Trout after 
seven years’ service goes to the Jane Furze Hospital in the 
Transvaal. All three were given farewell gifts to express 
the good wishes of the Staff. 

Mr. G. N. Msuthu, for almost ten years responsible 
mainly for physical training in both the High and the 
Training School, has resigned to take up a business career. 


since our last issue. 


Mr. Zulu and he were likewise the recipients of farewell 
gifts, and we wish them every success. 

Dr. and Mrs. Cooper and Norman have returned to the 
Hospitals after their brief furlough overseas. 
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Joint Recital :—The Students were privileged to have a 
Concert all to themselves in the Large Hall, given by Mr. 
John Negcobo (Lyric Baritone) and Mr. Frank Pietersen 
(Piano). ‘The proceeds were in aid of the Non-European 
School of Music. 

Church Choir Broadcast .—-The programmes recently 
recorded in the Grahamstown Studios of the S.A.B.C. by 
the Church Choir will be heard ‘ over the air,” at 8.20 
p.m. on Surday, 14th November, and at the same time on 
Sunday, March 27th, 1955. 

Missionary Companies Picnic :—This annual event, 
which means so much to many of the rural children, took _ 
place on 9th October, when over 160 children took full 
advantage of the excellent programme and entertainment. 
This reflects great credit on Mr. Lediga and the students 
who work Sunday after Sunday out in the district. 

The Band :—The Band has had three outings recently, 
demonstrating the high standard reached under Mr. 
Lindstrom. ‘They played for the picnic mentioned above, 
on the Sunday afternoon at Hillcrest, and on the following 
Saturday journeyed to Fort Cox and St. Matthew’s to give 
performances. 

Weather :—Old residents will be interested to learn that 
the winter just past has been one of the coldest and windiest 
on record. The number of nights of Frost in the Screen 
was 14, on the ground 47, minimum temperatures respec- 
tively 26.6°F. and 20°F. On 68 days out of 153 the 
wind speed exceeded 10 m.p.h. Snow lay continuously 
on the highest surrounding peaks from July 16th until 
August 10. 

* * * * 
Bantu Sunday Schoo! Convention. 

The fifteenth annual National Bantu Sunday Sétiodl 
Convention of the S.A. National Sunday School Associa- 
tion will be held at Durban from the 16th to the 19th 
December. ‘The theme is to be “‘ Jesus Leads Us On.” 
Full particulars can be had from the S.A. National Sunday 
School Association, P.O. Box 17, Port Elizabeth. 


NEW BOOKS 


A Correction. In our October issue we reviewed 
South African Explorers, selected and introduced by Eric 
Axelson (Oxford University Press, 346 pp.) and gave the 
price as 55/6d. This should have been 5/6. 


‘*Wise and prudent men—intelligent conserva- 
tives—have long known that in a changing world 
worthy institutions can be conserved only by adjust- 
ing them to the changing time. I am that kind of 
conservative, because I am that kind of liberal.’’ 

—Franklin Roosevelt. 


